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RULING THE WAVES. 





(From our Special Correspondent on board Ts. We 
H.M.S. Billycock.) 









| WEIGH ANCHOR! 
| Monday.—The Naval Manoeuvres have 
begun. An hour ago our whistle screamed 
defiance to the breeze, our screw churned 
tofoam the eddying waves, proudly at our 
masthead floated the ensign which speaks 
of liberty, loyalty and law to the poor 
aliens of other lands, abject in the misery 
of oppressive thraldom! (N.B. to the 
Editor. How’s that for a start? Yes, 
your descriptive report will be done 
properly this year, and no mistake.) ° 





PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Ihave had a confidential chat with our 
gallant Captain. No better sailor, my 
wide experience enables me to state, ever 
trod the lower capstan-turret. Naturally 
enough, ad wus _Reamy — a my eZ a 4 The (ur c. “ear. a Bae 
opinion on some disputed points. ith my Se & 4 fim elbow Pigs ee” : 
opinion of water-pipe boilers he concurred (Exthaai- from Tithe 
fully. But as to our talk about 9°072 guns, tem 
detonating rams, the armouring of the 
main-boom, and so on, I must say nothing 
here. For one thing, your readers will STIRRING DEEDs. 
not possess that encyclopzedic knowledge| Just as I was dropping off to sleep, # 
lofnautical matters that distinguishes your |sudden tumult above my head showed 
special correspondent. For another, our|that the mimic warfare had begun. One 
talk was, as I said, strictly confidential. | of the enemy’s fleet had stolen up to us in 
The result of it may, perhaps, be seen in|the dawn, and had poured a_ host of 
these manceuvres—will certainly be mani- | boarders on to our decks! To describe the 
fest in the next naval war. fight that followed would tax the resources 
of a pen more eloquent than mine. In 
other words, it was indescribable. At 
length, after a desperate hand-to-hand 
conflict, the boarders were repulsed. 
Then with a terrific roar our cannon spoke 
—and the Billycock quivered from stem to 
stern. Again they spoke, and silence 
followed. Victory was ours! Ah, in spite 
of puling decadents, the spirit which 
animated DRAKE, FROBISHER and NELSON 
survives to-day in the breasts of our 
British tars! 

(Later. N.B.—To the Editor.—For good- 
ness sake suppress last paragraph. Not 
feeling very well, I stayed in my cabin all 
the morning. The noise I took to be a 
battle seems to have been made by sailors 
scrubbing deck, and the guns were only 
fired for signalling purposes. Many 
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IN THE STOKE-HOLE. 

Having at last persuaded the Captain to 
spare me for a few minutes, my eye for 
fine descriptive effect led me to visit the 
stoke-hole, where the furnaces were work- 
ing at a pressure of something like 42.5 
pounds to the square yard. The fires 
shone brightly red. The ecoal-black fuel 
added fury to the flames. Murky shadows 
of stokers in that lurid Inferno fell fitfully 
won the gleaming main-centre-thrust- 
block. ‘‘Here,’’ said I, striking an 
attitude, ‘‘ here is the secret of England’s 
greatness made manifest. Rule, rule 
Britannia! ’’ Overcome with emotion, I 
then went upstairs again. (N.B. To the 
| Editor. Fancy some of the technicalities 
in last par. mayn’t be quite right. It 
doesn’t matter much, but you’d better 









































apologies for mistake.) A. C.D. 

Set somebody to revise them, if time RECIPE, VALUABLE IN THE Horrest 
| allows.) WEATHER.—How to convert a small Vege- 

THE NIGHT. THE LAMENT OF A YANKEE GLOBE- | gapie into a Cool Drink !—Take some broad 
Darkness fellfast. It was twenty-one bells. TROTTER. ‘beans, five will suffice. Place them on 
With measured tread the vigilant sentries (A Hint to Hotel-keepers.) ice. Select a bean well iced. Add an 
paced the central quarter-deck. Faracross| 1 DEARLY love the British Isles, Se occ it. It will then be “4 wastes 
\the dazzicd main lay the bright gleams of Where pants and boots are cheap, ‘well iced.” (oem. 
Our search-light. Ill would it fare with| Where anyone may roam some mifes 
|*#y rash foe who tried to approach us in Before he mects the deep ; NOTE FROM _AN IRREPRESSIBLE.—"‘Judging 
| the fancied security of the darkness!} But what I really cannot stand, by the weather on Bank Holiday and 
long into the night I lay awake, occupied In fact, it’s far from nice, du ing the greater portion of last week, 
solely with the thought of my country’s} Though freezing seas surround your Iznd}I should be inclined to believe that DE 
steatness. Rule, rule, rule Britannia! You rarely give me ICE. Weer tad taken refuge in England.” 
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First Traveller. ‘CAN WE HAVE BEDS HERE TO-NIGHT ?” 

Obliging Hostess, *‘Ou, YES, Sr.” 

First Traveller. *“‘HavzE yYou—ER—ANY—ER— INSECTS 
HovsE?” 

Obliging Hostess. ‘‘No, Sir. 


IN THIS 


Bur WE CAN GET You some!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

On Bank Holiday, the weather being all that Bank Holiday- 
makers could not possibly desire, the Baron reclined on his 
divan and passed the greater part of the day in reading FerGus 
HuMe’s The Crimson Cryptogram (JOHN LONG). Just the book for 
such a day. A strange, puzzling story, adroitly told, keeping 
the ingenious reader on the tenter-hooks of suspense from the 
first page to very nearly the last. And when the murder is out, 
as out it will, what a well-contrived surprise! ‘‘Mum’s the 
word,’’ says the Baron. There’s no picturesque writing ; there 
are no fine phrases lost; but the story ‘‘ is the thing,’’ and Mr. 
FERGUS HUME manages that, intricate though it be, in his own 
straightforward style. 

The Baron has some recollection of having dipped into John 
Bull et son tle and Les Filles de John Bull, and also into Jonathan 
et son continent, but certainly it was not owing to any pleasure 
derived from the above-mentioned works that he decided on 
reading Mr. MAX O’RELL’s latest ‘‘ roman moderne,’’ entitled 
Femme et artiste. Mr. MAx O’RELL probably flatters himself 
on his knowledge of London bearing some sort of resemblance 
to that of Sum Weller's, which, as every Pickwickian is aware 
was ‘‘extensive and peculiar.’’ And considering that Mr. 
MAX O’RELL (did he abbreviate it and Irishize it from Aurelius 
Maximus?) is a foreigner with a long experience of London as 
student and as Professor, his acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of St. John’s Wood and ‘‘all round and about that 
quarter,’’ is remarkable. As a Back-Woodsman, he is evidently 
past master of his craft, and knows ‘‘The Groves of the 
Evangelist,’’ au bout des ongles. Mr. MAX O’RELL, as he elects 
to style himself, having absorbed English literature as Joey Ladle 
** took in’’ the wine, ‘‘ through the pores,’’ has exercised a facile 
pen with such perseverance and such literary ability as to have 
produced six novels written in English and translated, presumably 
by himself, into his native tongue; or the process was reversed 


and the works were written in his native tongue, and then repro- 
duced in that of the alien. Perhaps the latter course is the one 
he has adopted, seeing that the publisher is CALMANN Leyy in 
Paris. Misther, or Monsieur, O’RELL bewails the Babel-like 
towers of flats which will soon make London resemble Chicago, 
and will destroy “‘ ces jolis quartiers rustiques, frais et retirés, qui 
rendaient Londres, en été, la plus belle ville du monde.”’ Really, 
Misther O’RELL might rechristen himself Monsieur O’Biarnry, 
The rus in urbe of London is to be found in ‘Chelsea, Saint 
John’s Wood, Hampstead, et bien d’autres encore.’’ ** Appro- 
bation from Sir HUBERT STANLEY,’’ especially when the equiva- 
lent to Sir HUBERT is a Frenchman, ‘is praise indeed!” 
Then, judicial with impartiality, Mons. Max compares the 
absurd ideas that some uneducated and untravelled English 
and French entertain mutually of one another, and _ strikes 
a balance in favour of neither. The scene of his novel is 
laid in his beloved St. John’s Wood, where “‘la plus grande 
| purtie de la bohéme intellectuelle de haute volée ’’ do mostly con- 
gregate, which means, according to Monsieur MAxtMvs, that in 
these sylvan glades ‘“‘les CHARLES WYNDHAM, les WILLARD, 
les WILSON BARRETT,’’ se réposent des fatigues de la scene.” 
What a paradise! Without an Eve to upset everything; at 
least, she is not en évidence. ‘‘C’est la, en un mot, que réside 
Vintelligence de Londres.’’ Ahem! if this be the case, the 
intelligence of London must be slightly limited. Should this book 
catch the eye of Kensington, the Kensingtonians will do well 
to be jealous; and on the same hypothesis Belgravians will 
be angry; while, let the volume penetrate to the great 
squares on the Nor’-West and West Central sides of London, 
how disdainfully indignant will be the noble, learned and 
scientific residents in those parts! However, the above is only 
apropos of his introduction to the story, the dialogue of which 
is, in a general way, brightly written, though the plot, both in 
design and execution, is about as weak as a risqué novel of 
Gyp’s might be, were it, per impossibile, bowdlerised for simple 
and highly ‘‘ proper’’ English readers. However, no doubt 
it will not be long ere Mons. MAxIMUs takes us several steps 
further and lifts the veil that has hitherto concealed from 
public gaze the mysteries of St. John’s Wood, ‘‘ce quartier 
privilégié.”’ 

In A Prince of Swindlers (WARD, Lock & Co., publishers) 
Mr. Guy BooTHByY has taken a hint from Sherlock Holmes; but 
instead of showing how the police capture the villains, he 
narrates how the villains, in every instance, get the better of 
the police; how the chief of the rascals achieves stupendous 
wealth, bears an honourable name, moves in the very best 
society, and finally retires from business, disappearing nobody 
knows where or how. The Baron is inspired by this book to 
write a story which shall put this entirely in the shade, where 
no doubt, with the thermometer at over 100 degrees, it would 
be pleasant to remain. The Baron thinks he sees his way to an 
Emperor of Scoundrels, or something of that sort, quite at the 
top of the tree. Should publishers make a rush for this work on 
reading this announcement, the Baron says “* let ’em all come,” 
but let ’em wait. En attendant, the sensational-loving public 
can prepare themselves for the forthcoming work by reading GUY 
BOoTHBY’s Prince of Swindlers, which is a collection of short 
stories of frauds and robbery perpetrated by one gifted creature 
with a few mildly-talented assistants. THE BARON DE B.-W. 





A TActruL MANAGER. — According to the Daily News of 
August 9th, the Prince of WALES, going vid Flushing in order to 
avoid Belgium (and serve Belgium right), was brought into close 
proximity with a number of Transvaal Boers. The Continental 
Manager, Mr. J. Avis (S. E. & Chatham R.), cleverly contrived 
that H.R.H. should be an “Invisible Prince’’ to the Boers and 
the Boers well out of the ken of H.R.H. Bravo! The Con- 
tinental S. E. & C. R. Manager shall henceforth adopt for his 
|motto, ** Rava Avis in terris.”’ 
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“ WrLL—DEALER SAYS HE’S A WONDERFUL 
4 BrinpD; BROKE TO CARRY THEM, TOO, IN THE CONTINENTAL WAY.” 





THE CRICKET CRANK. 


TELL me not of Boxer’s fables, 
Of the Empress—do not speak. 
Summarise the Chinese cables 
Say, once every other week. 
Meanwhile let me, please, peruse 
Every scrap of cricket news. 


Does the Boer War still continue ? 
Are DE WET and BoTHa free ? 
Is ‘“‘ Boss ’’ straining every sinew ?— 
Oh! that doesn’t interest me. 
But minutely tell me o’er 
Every first-class cricket score. 


Read me not the turgid speeches 
Of the eloquent M.P. 
Doubtless he some moral teaches, 
But he only wearies me. 
Tell me then, again, how STORER 
Made his twenty-second fourer. 


Crowd the Hospital Enquiry, 
And the leaders dull and solemn, 
Court News, and My Social Diary 
Into less than half a column. 
But with every detail tell 
How the Surrey wickets fell. 


Is the Empire’s glory waning ? 
Is our downfall drawing near ? 
Are our Volunteers complaining ? 
I have not the least idea ! 
But I’m pretty certain that 
RAnJI is a clinking bat. 





—_—_—— 





MR. MUGGS’ GROUSE MOOR. No. 2.—‘‘ PONTO.” 









Dog; NEVER MISSES 





Anatomical correspondent, meditating on the 
Chinese crisis axd the uncertainty of things in 
general, sends the following query to Mr. Punch 
from the British Embassy, Constantinople : 

ARE the “knees of the gods’”’ any re- 
lation to ‘‘ the laps of time ?”’ 

Correspondent says it struck him in bed 
that morning. It is evidently a serious 
case, and it is to be hoped that he will 
eventually recover from the impact. He 


had better try a course of therapy at) 


Therapia. We fear that, with the present 
Turkish censorship, a very long time will 
have elapsed before he sees his bedridden 





jest in print. 
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THE LESSON OF THE MANCEUVRES. 
(Note of a conversation in the ante-room.) 
‘“*It was famous fun,”’ said the Major. 
as 
bees. As we came along the artillery 
blazed away at us almost point-blank.’’ 
‘*But surely,’’ commented the 
** you would have all been killed.’ 
‘* Why, yes,’’ admitted the Colonel, ‘‘1 
suppose we would. But it was magnificent 
to see our men progress as steadily as if 
they were on parade. A fine sight, Sir— 
a fine sight!’ 
“2 have 
artillery.”’ 


must been—to the enemy's 

** And then we marched along the ridge 
of the hill—our outline in silhouette most 
effective, | can assure you.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ again put in the Critic; ‘* but 
with such a mark the enemy could not 
have failed to have potted every man jack 
of you.”’ 

** Possibly,’’ acquiesced the Colonel ; 
‘* but we were wonderfully active—full 
of go!”’ 

** That said the Critic, 
‘* but it strikes me that by the laws of the 


may be so,” 
game not one of you should have escaped. 
But, fortunately, it was only a peaceful 
contest.”’ 

‘* But, Sir,”’ 
heat, ‘we should have done precisely the 
same thing if it had been real fighting 
in the time of War!”’ 


A BALLADE OF AN ANNUAL 
VISITATION. 

Wuen August follows on July, 

When ends the tedious Debate, 
And Ministers no more reply 

To questionings importunate ; 

Ere passengers with teeming freight 
Of children throng each sea-bound train, 

This is the sign for which they wait— 
**The Great Sea-Serpent 's here again.”’ 


When readers find the papers dry 
That fatuous problems agitate ; 
When wordy warfare waxes high, 
And disputants each other slate ; 
When sages maresnests formulate, 
And bores their several fads explain, 
Then comes the annual *‘ par’’ to state 
The Great Sea-Serpent ’s here again. 


O hardy myth that will not die! 
O monster of primeval date! 
Emerging once a year to spy 
Our century degenerate ; 
The ages may annihilate 
The Auk and Dodo; but in vain 
Your species would they extirpate— 
The Great Sea-Serpent’s here again. 
Envoy. 
Then with strange faith and obstinate 
(As in St. SWITHIN’s six-weeks’ reign) 
Once more will we reiterate— 


Critic, 
‘ 


cried all the officers in a} 


|The Bobby thinks, 


THE BOBBY AND THE BUTTERBLY. 
THE day was close, the sun was high, 
And all creation hot and dry! 

Despite the scorching noontide heat 
The burly Bobby paced his beat ; 
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For notwithstanding drouth and sun, 
He kept his Hi on every one! 
While people all beheld with awe 
This incarnation of the law ; 
And those with predatory views 
Distinetly shivered in their shoes. 
They all bowed down—well, all save one— 
A Butterfly, replete with fun, 
And her refusal was direct 
To treat the Bobby with respect ! 
She gaily danced upon his toes, 
| And fluttered round his ruddy nose ; 
| She kissed him lightly on the cheek, 

And worried him with elfish freak ; 
| She teased him with a childish glee, 
And laughed to scorn his dignity ! 
The Bobby said, **‘ This must not be! 
If passers-by should chance to sce 
This light fa-mil-i-ar-i-tee 
Why, what on earth becomes of me ? 
To flout the Force, it is a sin, 
1’ stop it—or I'll run her in!”’ 
And off he started, smart and spry, 
To catch the blithesome Butterfly. 
Through street and square, through park 

and place 
The Bobby has to go the pace; 
He threatens wildly with his staff 
He longs for pots of half-and-half ; 
He knits his brows and shakes his fists 
But can’t put darbies on her wrists ; 
He loses her and says, ‘‘ 1’m blowed!"’ 
Just turning down the Edgware Road, 
And finds her when he's close upop 
The Terminus at Padding- 
ton. 





He sees her enter, says, 
** At last! 

I think I’ve copped you 
hard and fast!”’ 
While down the platform 

flutters she 
So gaily and so merrily : 
She ’s here and there, as 
if in doubt, 
She’s up and down 
round about ! 


and 


and 





thinking smiles, 


“1 'il be revenged for all 4 Quart—er—to 





“The Great.Sea-Serpent ’s here again.”’ 


her wiles.’’ Une 


—eeeeeeenes 

| He grabs his vietim, with a frown— 

| But, missing her, he tumbles down! 

While she regards him with disdain, 

And settles in the starting train; 

Then, as the carriage moves away 

The prostrate peeler hears her say : 

**You thought, dear Bobby, thera ‘’s no 
doubt, 

To run me in—I ’ve run you out! 

But one so stout should take more care, 

Good-bye ! 1'n off for change of air!” 

MORAL. 

O Bobbies, be forewarned and wise 

And ne’er run after butterflies ! 

Oh. ne'er be tempted from your street, 

3ut keep your hearts upon the beat! 








THE RESULT OF A RECENT DECISION. 
ScCENE—Sub-Editorial Office. 
Sub and Orator. 

Orator (angrily.) I have to complain, 
Sir, that the speech I delivered yesterday 
was badly reported. I consider it dis- 
graceful. 

Sub. (apologetically). Very sorry, Sir. 
We usually are most accurate. 

Orator. Why did you not take me ver- 
batim ? 

Sub. That was done, Sir, by the Daily 
Wire who gained the copyright. 

Orator. Why did you make me say that 
I wanted the Income Tax doubled ? 

Sub. Didn’t you say so, Sir? 

Orator. Certainly not. 
reverse, 


PRESENT— 


1 said just the 
You can easily discover that by 
reading the report printed in the Evening 
Moon. 

Sub. Ah! 
mistakes 


evidently that's how the 
erept in. Our contemporary 
has the correct version, and we must, for 
the sake of exclusive use, give the wrong 
one. 

Orator. Why, Sir?) Why? 

Sub. (calmly). To secure the copyright! 

| Scene closes in upon a very strange 

situation.] 








THE NAME AND THE SITUATION, 


(As applied to some of ‘our popular public 
performers.) 

Desirable in a storm at sea — Miss 
JANETTE STEER. 

Undesirable ditto— Miss MAnRte TEM- 
PEST. 

Ought to be a model host—Mr. WILLIAM 
GREET. 

No good with 
HARE. 

A kindly cxaminer—Mr. WaAttrr Ps 
MORE. 

Funereally incline€d—Mr. Haypn Cor- 
FIN. 

Rapturously received on August the 
12th—Miss M. Moore. 

Anti-fatuous—Mr. DAN LENO. 

Invaluable at any game—Mr. ARTHUR 
| PLAYFAIR. 


foxhounds— Mr. Jotun 
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THE STAIN ON THE BELGIAN FLAG. 
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Little Slingsby (feeling for an invite). “By THE way, Mrs. JocEtyn, I HEAR You’'vE 
TAKEN A RIPPIN’ LITTLE PLACE ON THE RIVER THIs YEAR.” 


Mrs. Jocelyn (seeing through it). Yes. I HOPE, WHEN YOU’RE PASSING, THAT You ’LL— 


ER—DROP IN!” 








% that he was going with his wife to Dover, 
“WHERE TO GO.” }and suggested that I should accompany 
No. V. |them. I impressed on him the fact that 
DEAR Mr. Puncu,—We are still un-| 1 was compelled to be extra economical, 
decided where to go for our holiday. But | but he greatly comforted me by telling 
I had the good fortune to meet my friend | me that two guineas would cover every- 
Mr. SLARGE the other evening, on my way | thing: a first-class return ticket, and 
home, who said, “If you will have a bite | #ccommodation at the best hotel, from 
with me, I’ll settle the question for you.” | Saturday till Monday. Vide advertise- 
I told him I had ‘‘done’’ the Norfolk ment. 
Coast, which prompted him to rush into| So the following morning, Mr. and 
poetry saying, ‘‘ Lowestoft for Leisure,’’; Mrs. SLARGE and myself found ourselves 
‘*Yarmouth for Pleasure,’’ and ‘‘ Bloaters| comfortably settled down in the Hotel 
also,’’ I quickly replied. He took no notice | Brillington, on the South-Eastern coast. 
of my remark—which was unkind, because | Magnificent pictures adorned the walls 
I have always laughed at his jokes,no'of the public rooms, but, curiously 
matter how feeble they have been—and; enough, some of the pictures by GAINs- 
taking me by the arm led me up the steps BOROUGH and Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS very 
of the Koodle Club. ) closely resembled those I have seen in 
Here, while as a guest enjoying some | the National Gallery. A band of pretty 
modest refreshment, SLARGE informed me} ladies, all dressed in red, played at meal- 





peeeeniceidiie: | 
times, and I must say it was a wonderfa| | 
dinner, and the waiters most attentive, 

though a scientific gentleman Sitting 

behind me evidently thought otherwise. 

He was complaining to the three Waiters 

who were attending on him, and was ask- 

ing to see the Manager, who very wisely 

kept out of the way. While ordering the 

numerous dishes to be removed, he was 

drinking whisky and soda, the former of 

which he was supplying from his flask, 

and I heard him shouting, ‘‘ What do you 

Which entrée will I take? Both, if 

I please. Where’s the Manager?” ete. | 

don’t faney the management made much 

profit out of him. 

By the way, I think it would be good 
policy to engage an interpreter at the 
hotel to translate the menu, which—it 
being an English hotel—was, of course, 
written in French. 

My bedroom was gorgeously furnished, 
but I took exception to the glare of the 
electric light, which rendered reading in 
bed an impossibility. There wasa twenty- 
five candle-power electric lamp hanging 
above my head as I was lying down 
reading. The glare was appalling, and 
the heat from it was gradually frizzling 
my hair;so the manager, a wonderfully 
obliging gentleman, complied with my 
request and gave me a good old-fashioned 
candle, the light of which, in my opinion, 
is very difficult to beat. 

I was disturbed at six o’clock by that 
detestable seaside pest the early morn- 
ing bather, who walks down the front 
with his barking dogs rousing the whole 
neighbourhood. I confess I was fervently 
praying that he and his dogs would swim 
out a considerable distance and be carried 
further by a strong current, or that the 
lot of them would simultaneously enjoy 
the luxury of cramp and kick each other 
to death. 

Iam delighted with this old town, and 
if my wife is of the same opinion I think 
we shall spend our holiday here; but a 
horrible thought has just occurred to me. 
There are no sands for the children! I 
fear the children might follow the example | 
of Mrs. SLARGE, who, being unable to 
oceupy her mind for two minutes together, 
keeps throwing herself back in an arm- 
chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ What are we to do, 
here?’’ Yours truly, 

“STILL ON THE LOOK OvT.” 


Say ? 








NOWHERE. 
Author (to Publisher). I called in to ask 
whether there were any profits on my book. 
Publisher. Profits! Why, my dear sir, 
there are the papermaker, the printer, 
the binder, the advertisement agent, and 
Myself to be paid!! and you inquire about 
profits! The heat has evidently upset you. 








THE most ‘‘ ORCHID ’’ CUSTOMER IN THE 
WorLD.—Mr. SANDER of St. Albans. 
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Little Girl. ‘‘ AUNTIE, DO COME AND SEE ME IN MY BATH, WHEN I HAVE NoTHING BUT My Bopy on.” 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


[Supposed to be part of the sympathetic correspondence addressed (vid 


I have no gift for physical exertions ; 
I shrink from detonations on the line ; 
But RHODES and JOSEPH are my pet aversions, 


Delagoa Bay) by certain Members of Her Majesty's Opposition to Mr. And, as I said before, my heart is thine. | 


Krvucer, and lately discovered at Pretoria.] 


I HAVE no lusty lance to bear before thee ; 
I have no falchion handy in a sheath ; 
I have no shield (in case they try to floor thee) 
For thy devoted head to hide beneath ; 
I cannot sit a horse, much less a charger; 
My legs are rather groggy at the knee; 
My pectoral dimensions might be larger ; 
But oh, the heart within is all for thee. 


I have no gun except for sniping rabbits ; 
I have no prickly spur upon my heel ; 
I have no taste for military habits, 
Nor martial ancestors, like SwirT MACNEIL" ; 
I have no nerve to bear the battle’s thunder, 
I never could endure the cannon's boom ; 
I have no flag of truce for fighting under, 
But oh, my heart, my heart is all for Oom. 


I have no bandolier to strap outside me ; 

I much prefer my braces tc a belt ; 
I have no scout’s intelligence to guide me, 
Nor any close acquaintance with the veldt; 





I have no song, no stirring song, to send thee 
(These lines are practically void of art) ; 

I have no treasonable aid to lend thee, 
Discretion being valour’s better part ; | 

I cannot go and cheer thy foreign legions, | 2 
Apart from war I so dislike the sea ; 

But though I rest in these immediate regions 
My spirit (in a transport) flies to thee. 


Ask me no more! I shun an open quarrel 
With views that represent the nation’s choice ; 
The courage I profess is largely moral, 
And not adapted to the living voice ; 
Prudence forbids me, my beloved Dopper, 
To call a Pro-Boer gathering and shout ; 
Nay, since a note like this is barely proper, 
For Heaven’s sake don’t leave the thing about ! 
O. S. | 








FRIENDS IN AND OUT OF NEED.—When you are not in want of 
anything, where is the friend who will not rush to assist you? 
But when you are in want of everything, where is the friend 
who will step to your aid ? 



































































| in our family! 


| country, the Herring would have accounted him but a vain 
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“WHAT HO! SHE BUMPS!” 
A Sketch on the Scarborough Sands. 








THE PROVERBS OF PILJOSH. 
Freely rendered into English from the original Styptic. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
IV. 
WHEN the Ass first saw his cousin the Zebra, he exclaimed: 
**It is the first time that there has ever been any eccentricity 


* * - * * * 


‘*This eclipse of the Sun portends some dire calamity to the 
World!”’ said an aged and experienced Ant. ‘‘ For the last 


time it occurred a human Child sat down upon our ant-hill! ’’ 
* * * * * * 


The full-blown Sausage professeth to forget the days of his 
puppyhood. 
* 


* . * * * 


Had anyone met the Red Herring in the sea and foretold 
that he would one day be pursued by hounds across a difficult 


habbler. And yet so it fell out. 
. ‘ 


. * * * * 


‘Will you allow me to pass?"’ said the courteous Garden 
Roller to the Snail. 
* * * * 


* * 


An officious Person seeing a Phoenix well alight promptly 
extinguished her with a watering-pot. 
‘*Had you refrained from this uncalled-for interference,”’ 
said the justly irate Bird, 


appearance of a partially roasted fowl which you now behold! ”’ 
Everyone knows his own business best. 
* * * 


* * * 


**Alas!’’ sighed the Learned Piz, when dying 
after endeavouring to solve the problem of how 
two make, ‘* why was I cursed with intcllect ?”’ 
* * * * 


* ~ 


**I should by now be rising 
gloriously from my ashes, instead of presenting the ridiculous 


of brain fever 
many two and 


and a strict Teetotaller, yet it were unwise to give him the 
entrée of the Nursery. 
* * * * 


* * 


‘“‘This will be a lesson to me for the future!”’’ 


Fish in the landing-net. 
* 


gasped the 


* + * * x 


A Merchant sold a child a sharp sword. ‘ Thou hast done 

wrong in this,’’ said a Sage, ‘*‘ for he will assuredly wound him- 

self or some other with it.’’ 

‘**The blame will not be on my head,’’ cried the Merchant, 

‘*for when I sold the sword, I did recommend the child to puta 

cork upon the point.’’ 
* * * * 


* * 


A certain grain of Millet fell out of a sack in which it was 
being carried into a city, and was trampled in the dust. 
‘*Alas!’’ cried the Millet-seed, ‘‘I am lost! Yet do I not 
repine for myself, but for those countless multitudes who— 
lacking me—will now inevitably perish of starvation !”’ 
* * * ** * * 
**If Men could but contrive to grow tails,’’ said a wise old 
Monkey, ‘* they would not be so very much inferior to Us."’ 
* * } * 


* ¥ 


‘*T have given up dancing,”’ said the Tongs, ‘‘ for they no 
longer dance with the elegance and grace that were fashionable 
in my youth. 
. se * . ~ 


a 


‘** But for the mercy of Providence,’’ said the Fox piously to 
the Goose, when he found her in a trap that had been set for 
himself, ‘‘ our situations might now be reversed! ’’ 
* * * * * * 
‘*She really sang quite nicely,’’ remarked the Cuckoo, after 
she had been to hear the Nightingale one evening, ‘‘ but I found 
her just a little monotonous.”’ 

* * * * 


* * 


The Mendicant desired to make a will. ‘* But what hast thou 
to leave when thou diest ?’’ cried the Seribe. 

‘“*As much as the richest,’’ he replied, **for when I die I 
leave the entire world.” 

* * * * * * 

‘* Forgive me,’’ said the Toad to the Swallow, ‘ but, although 
you may not be aware of it, you are flying on totally false 
principles.”’ 

‘“*Am 1?” said the Swallow, meekly. ‘‘I’m so sorry; do you | 
mind showing me how you do it ?”’ 

‘**T don’t fly myself,’’ said the Toad with an air of superiority, 
‘** but I thoroughly understand the theory of it.’’ 

‘Then teach me the theory,’’ said the Swallow. 

‘* Willingly,’’ said the Toad ; ‘‘ my fee—to you—will be only two 
worms an hour.”’ 

* * 

A certain Canister found its way by chance into an Arsenal | 
wherein were several huge Shells. The Canister was oppressed 
by bashfulness in such company, but, greatly to its surprise, 
the Shells rose and made way for it with the most profound 
deference. 

‘Surely ye mistake me for another,’’ said the modest 
Canister, ‘‘ for ye are steel, and laden with explosives—whereas 
Iam only tin, and contain naught but the carcase of a long- 
deceased lobster.”’ 

‘ Nevertheless,”’ replied a Shrapnel, ‘thou art mightier than 
us all, for when we burst, we may slay none, or at most some 
half-a-dozen—whereas thou, when thou art opened, will number 
thy victims by fifties !”’ 

* * 


” 


* * * * 


* * * * 
‘*T can’t bear to think that no one will weep for me when 
I am gone!”’ said the sentimental Fly, as he flew into the eye 


of a Moneylender. 








GreAT EASTERN MEN’sS Motto.—‘‘ Strike while the weather 





Character is everything. 


A Tiger is an exemplary husband | 


is hot.’’ 
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‘CAND SHE ONLY CHARGED EIGHT-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS, AND” —(interruption from Husbands. ‘‘Isn’T THE VIEW MARVELLOUS!” 
General chorus in reply. ‘‘ OH !—ER—Yzs!”)—‘‘ AND NoW I SIMPLY GO THERE FOR EVERYTHING !” 














IN MEMORIAM. 


Lord Russell of Rillotven. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
Born, Nov. 10, 1832. Diep, Ave. 10, 1900. 


Swirt thought and eloquence that smote like flame— 
By these his country’s kingliest prize he won, 
And from the judgment-seat still kept her fame 
Clear as the cloudless sun. 


Now in the Courts of Sleep he rests apart, 
Mourned by a peopie’s love, his dearest pride ; 
So close was wisdom in that noble heart 
With gentleness allied. 








‘““Of What is the Old Man thinking?” 


“IN what mood do you think is Mr. KRUGER now?”’ asked 
our own Interviewer of one who knows the President well, 


and who replied, ‘‘As to his mood, it varies; it’s 


not 


imperative, and I don’t think it’s particularly indicative. 


But he is in-tense-ly anxious as to the Paulo-post-future.”’ 





‘“What do Women most admire in Men?” 


Miss PRYM and Miss Letry LAVISH discussed this topic over 


their Pall Mall Gazette. 


Quoth Miss PryM, ‘‘I don't exactly know that I admire any- 


thing in them. But I like them at a distance.” 


“Yes,’’ said Miss LavisH, ‘‘I loathe a man when he's‘ near.’ ”’ 








** MAFIKENG.”’ 
(By A. A. 8S.) 
[Canon Batrour of Bloemfontein, in a letter to the Times, explains that 
the name should be spelt as above, Majika being the plural of /efika (a rock), 
and Mafikeng meaning at the rocks ; “* but the first Postmaster did not trouble 
about that.’’] 
Ou, bother! Must we reconstruct our patriotic rhymes, 
Because a Canon’s just gone off and written to the Times ? 
We ’ve turned out odes ad libitum and songs like anything, 
And now we’re told ’tis ‘‘ Mafikeng ’’ instead of ‘‘ Mafeking. 


” 


We gather that this famous name means merely “ at the rocks,’’ 

Where BADEN-POWELL, limpet-like, sat tight through countless 
shocks ; 

But Mafikeng’s a rock whereon the rhymster’s vessel splits— 

Try all he may, he cannot find an assonance that fits ! 


The purist and the tourist, and the history-man as well, 

Now learn too late by many months the immortal word to spell ; 
To judge from all the recent tricks the G. P. O.’s been at, 

You can’t expect the postal mind ‘‘ to trouble about that !’’ 


Still, Mafeking or Mafikeng (whichever may be right), 

We've not forgotten your Relief nor May 18th night ; 

Though letter-sorting postmasters yeur i’s and e’s confuse, 

At least you taught the braggart Boers to mind their p’s and q's. 








The New Central. 


First London Traveller (to friend). Come with me by the 
**Twopenny Tube.’’ 

Second London Traveller. Can't. It’s not my line. I’m a 
District Visitor. [Disappears underground. 
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Lock-keeper (handing ticket), ‘‘ THREEPENCE, PLEASE.” 


Little Jenkins. ‘Not ME: I’VE JUST PAID THAT FELLOW BACK THERE.” 
Lock-keeper (drily). **’Im? On, THAT’s THE CHAP WHO CoLLEcTs ror THE Band!” 


5 


wal 


TO THE GERMAN MEASLES. 
(By a Sufferer.) 
Ir I must keep my bed at all 
And pay my doctor’s fees, 
I like to have what one may call, 
A dignified disease ; 
Some manly and obscure complaint 
My constitution aimed at, 
Whose very name will turn you faint, 
Not one to be ashamed at. 


Let bulletins be posted where 
They meet the public gaze, 

So that a crowd may stop and stare 
In horrified amaze ; 

All my acquaintances, I’m sure, 
The fond ones and the formal, 

Will like to know my temp’rature 
Is much above the normal. 


Oh, let a trained and skilful nurse 
Be always at my side, 
To give me medicine far worse 
Than anything yet tried ; 
And, lest my doctor may have missed 
Some point, what I’ll propose is 
That he shall have a specialist 
To help his diagnosis. 


But vain these cherished hopes, I staud 
At present face to face 

With a disease that’s childish and 
Extremely commonplace ; 

No very special drugs I need, 
No powerful narcotic, 

My malady is mild indeed 
And most unpatriotic. 


So friends keep chafling me, instead 
Of looking all aghast, 

And I must hide my humble head 
Until infection ’s past ; 

No pens can write, no brushes paint 
On anybody’s easels, 

My deep disgust at this complaint, 
The wretched German Measles. 

P. G. 











THE BELIEF OF THE ORCHARD OWNER.— 
Fruiturity. 














JUST ENOUGH. 

[Letters on the question ‘* Are Smoking and Drinking sinful ?’’ have been | 
appearing in the Daily News.] 
** ARE smoking and drinking sinful ? ’’ 

Here! of best wine a skinfull! 

A box of cigars, the very best brand, 

A pipe and tobacco are here to my hand ; 

That’s just for a nightcap to end all, 

When away pour se coucher we send all. 

‘* If smoking and drinking be sinful?’’ Say Yes? 

Why, then, what a lot we have got to confess! 

**Sinful!’’ Good Heaven! Wherein is the “ sinful.’’ 

Unless you persist in a skinfull on skinfull, 

And stupidly drink to your own stupefaction, 

Thus leaving yourself without reason in action ; 

For then to the level of brute you have sunk. 

No, no—beg brutes’ pardon ; brutes never get drunk. 

They know when to stop—but a man, obfuscated 

By drink, beneath brute-level must be located. 


‘Ramsgate for Regular Rejoicing. 


He’s out of it; but for the moderate smoker 

And moderate drinker, and player of ‘‘ poker,” 

Of whist, or of spoof, or of whatever game 

Which to go with a quiet cigar you may name, 
There’s nothing but praise, as, whatever his station, 
In all things consistent his rule ’s ‘‘ moderation.” 
With such a man safely you may be in touch, 

He never will say, do, or give you too much. 








ALLITERATIVE ALTERNATIVES.—(Tourist TRIAL TRIPS.) 

MERRY Margate for Musical Moments. Neighbourly Newport 
for Never-ceasing Nonsense. Overpowering Oxford for Out-and- 
out Originality. Pretty Pangbourne for Prosperous Picnics. 
Queer Queenborough for Questionable Quarters. Romantic 
Sensible Sevenoaks for 
Scientific Searchers. Tolerable Tonbridge for Tuneful Tourists. 
Universal Uxbridge for Useless Upbraiding. Venerable Ventnor 
for Various Vagaries. Weleome Whitby for Weary Wanderers. 
Yearning Yarmouth for Youthful Yeomanry. Zcalous Zoo 
(Regent's Park) for Zinky Zealanders. 
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JOE THE POINTER. 


{WHAT'S THE GOOD OF MY POINTING ! HE’LIE NEVER GET A RETTER CHANCE THAN THTS!’** 
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Greenwich Park,’’ said MATTHEW WHITE | with painful question of national interest, 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. RIDLEY. ihis eternal Ego, had accustomed effect on 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary OF Tosy, M.P.; «Order! Order!’’ said the SPEAKER. Prince ARTHUR, who, amid groans of 
House of Commons, Monday, August 6.— | ‘‘ The CLERK will now proceed to read the sympathetic horror from SwWIrT MACNEILL, 

“Rather hard lines for us, dear boys,’’ | Orders of the Day.”’ poured contumely and scorn on Brother | 
said PRINCE ARTHUR, taking seat on These included second reading of | BILL. 
Treasury Bench, ‘‘ to have to be here as Appropriation Bill. BASHMEAD-ARTLETT | Business done.—Appropriation Bill read 














” 


ysual whilst all the world is enjoying usually ‘‘says a few words’’ on such |second time. 
itself on Bank Holiday.’’ |oecasion. Prepared to-day to observe} Tuesday.—JosEPH WALTON, M.P., had 

“Yes,’’ said JoKImM, gloomily; ‘‘it’s| cheerful custom. Brother BILL, however, | high old time in his visit to China last 
sad to think that if we weren’t here I| wanted a look in. Last opportunity this|autumn. In House of Commons he is 
might be sailing boats with the rest of|Session, perhaps in this Parliament, for| recognised as the only man who can | 
‘em on the Serpentine.”’ | bold advertisement. Evidently more than | pronounce miscellaneous Chinese names, | 

“There’s a good game,’’ remarked St.| House could stand, to have two descen-| whether of men or places. Fame of this 
MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, with far-away | dants of Pilgrim Fathers holding forth on gone abroad to Far East. From Wei-hai- 
look in his eyes, ‘‘ we used to play on some | one Bill. Embarrassing to have two suns’ wei to Port Arthur, from Tientsin to Pekin, 


” 


ANTI 


} 


tye ll 
MAL 
Lh 





HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS; OR, ALL THE MAKINGS OF A HAPPY RECESS! 


_ [Our artist’s eyes must really have deceived him. That Mr. Burvetr-Courts should have gone off on a long visit to Mr. BALrour is rather 
improbable, and that Mr. Swirt MacNeILL and Mr. LAnovcHene have left for Highbury as the guests of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is, perhaps, not quite | 
what one would expect; but that Sir MicnarL Hicks-Bracu and Mr. Grrson Bow tes intend camping out together on Salisbury Plain, while Sir | 

| ELLIs ASHMEAD-BaRTLETT and Mr. BRopRIck have arranged a nice little ¢¢/e-d-téte walking-tour together, puts too great a strain on our credulity !} | 

ground Tonce had near Salisbury Plain. | in the firmament on same day. Glancing | fromShan-hai-Kwan to Chin-wang-tao, from 

\l’ve sold it since to the War Office. But|at list of Orders, BASHMEAD-ARILETT | Pei-tai-ho to Tong-ku, through all the 

|that’s another story. Tom Tiddler’s | noted War Loan Bill down for third read-| long length of the Yangtse Valley, he was 

|Grownd we used to call it, and there was a|ing. Happy thought: deliver his speech | tiffined, dined and, more precious still, 
tefrain about picking up gold and silver.”’ | on that Bill, leaving Appropriation Bill to | had opportunities of counselling Chinese, 

| “Kew Gardens are open to-day,’’ | Brother B. | Russians, Germans, and mere Britishers 

remarked Don Josh. ‘I believe they have Soit. When War Loan Bill called on| how they should best govern the country. 

|Some orchids THISELTON-DYER says are as| BASHMEAD thundered along with fearsome In respect of the quality of the meals 
good as any grown at Highbury.”’ energy at great length. Sure to bring up|served, J. W. met with something of dis- 
| “T’ve been told,’’ said RITCHIE, smack-| somebody from other side. Then GEORGE |appointment at Newchwang, where he 
ing his lips, ‘‘ that the place to spend a| WYNDHAM would follow. Thus he would| went to dine with Mr. Trrorr, Engineer 
happy day is Rosherville.’’ have a Debate all to himself. When he sat} of the Russian Railway. ‘* He,’’ writes 

“A brisk donkey-ride on Hampstead down dead silence reigned ; nobody moved. | the traveller, ‘‘made many apologies for 
Heath isn’t bad,’’ observed GFORGIE | SPEAKER put Question. Bill run through. | being able to provide only tinned meats, 








HAMILTON, pressing his knees on imaginary | BASHMEAD almost abashed. as his cook had died of bubonic plague 
ribs and whispering ‘‘ Gee up!" Brother BILL had no complaint on the|two days before, and as a precautionary 


“np 4 * . . . . . . 
, For real pleasure, combined with| score of being ignored. His ineffable | measure he had immediately burnt to the 
ealth, give me a roll down the hill at! manner. his vainglorious fashion of dealing | ground the kitchen and adjoining rooms 
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in which his servants lived.’’ For 
really cheerful weleome, a pleasant pre- 
lude to an evening meal, this is hard to 
beat. 

Nothing affects the equanimity and good 
nature of our Mr. JOSEPH WALTON, travel- 
in Foreign Polities He 


ler and yarns. 


bustles through the highways and byways 


of China with unruffled 
spreading largesse of advice. 


written a book, the 


He has 


China and Present 


Crisis, well worth reading for its shrewd | 


observation, its bold application of 
business principles to foreign politics. 
Business done.—Business wound up. 
Wednesday. — ‘* Well, good-bye, Toby, 
and the same to you,’’ said the SAGE OF 
QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, as we parted in the 
Cloak 
hefore you ¢ 


Room. ‘* Just a word in your ear 
o. Been wanting to ask your 
Couldn't 
I—or, to be more 


had written what I 


ulviee for day or two. come 


across you. Suppose 
precise, suppose you 
might regard as a compromising letter. 
Assume the case that your handwriting 
is so atrociously bad that few men can 
read it under a three months’ training. 
Suppose—you will see it is quite a hypo- 
thetiecal had written to Mr. 
KRUGER before the war, giving him your 
views on the home situation. Conceive, 
when the letter came into his hands, 
Oom PAuL delightedly exclaimed, ‘Ach ! 
LAB—— I mean Tosy, M.P., writes Dutch.’ 
Imagine that, after turning the letter 
upside down and holding it sideways, he 
found that the language at least wasn’t 
Dutch. Conelude that in the end he was 
never able to read the scrawl; that, 
therefore, whatever information or counsel 
it was designed to convey was actually 
never communicated. In such case should 
I—I mean would you—be held responsible 
the of the Law Officers of the 
Crown ?’”’ 

Rather hard to follow this. 
one of the SAGE’s jokes. But he 
very serious when putting the complicated 


case. 


“ase—you 


in eyes 
Guess it’s 


looked 


‘I’m not a lawyer,’’ I said. ‘‘ Don’t 
feel competent to advise. Better ask SARK, 
who knows everything.”’ 

‘*Thank you, I will,’’ said the SAGE, and 
he hurried off to look for the Member for 
Sark. 

Business done.—Parliament prorogued. 
Will it ever meet again? That’s just 
what Members don’t know. Meanwhile, 
significant to see the run on Rogers on 
Elections; erudite work that tells you 
all about preparation for, and conduct 
of, Parliamentary election, whether it take 
place in October or the Spring. New 
edition of this classic opportunely out. 








3Y AN Ex-Moor Ex-SPORTSMAN RECENTLY 
WED TO A CHARMING WiIpDoW.—Given up 
stag-hunting. Have married ‘‘ a warrant- 
able dear.’’ 


countenance, | 


' 
a 


MY JAGGERS. 

[The District Messenger Service is to be dis- 
|continued by the decision of the Postmaster- 
| General.” — Daily Paper.] 
| WHo takes my letters to my loves, 
| As swift as Aphrodite’s doves ? 

Who knows the sizes of their gloves ? 
My Jaggers. 
Who, when I haply go away, 
Doth guard my mansion night and day, 
And keep the burglars all at bay ? 

My Jaggers. 


Who’s ever ready when I eall, 
As buttons, Mercury in small, 
Invaluable all-in-all ? 

My Jaggers. 
Who is it that is doomed to go, 
A victim to his bitter foe, 
The jealous, jaundiced G, P. O.? 
My 


Jaggers. 


Mele 


USE FOR ’ARRIET’S OLD ’ATS. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

THE Dean ‘of St. Paul’s has appeared in 
an entirely new and 
character—that of a humorist. It is i 
connection with the multilation and mis- 
placed ‘‘decoration’’ of the unfortunate 
eathedral by an obstinate painter, mani- 
festly ignorant of architecture, appointed 
by some well-meaning clergymen 
ignorant of that art as he. A gentle and 
courteous protest, signed by a number of 
architects, recently appeared in the Times. 
It had been sent to the Dean. In his 
answer, published on the 6th, he remarked 
that not one of the signatories had shown 
interest in the decoration of St. Paul’s by 
subscribing to the fund raised for that 
purpose. Is not that facetious ? 

3ut there is a rare spirit of charity in 
the system which he advocates. 
strongly disapproves of that which the 
Dean himself writes between inverted 
commas, ‘‘ the decoration of St. Paul’s ’’— 
the ”’ of St. Paul’s was of 
course what he meant to write—one ought 
nevertheless to subscribe to it. 


most 


as 


** decoration 





teaching. If a dog next door barks all 


night, let us give our neighbour a see 

| dog who will bark more. If the house on 
| the other side is let to a young ladios’ 
per Gory and through the livelong day we 
hear the sound of seales and 
exercises, let us buy a new piano—a east- 
iron, concert-pitch, A 1 piano - 
schoolmistress. 


ond 


| 


endless 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-for the 
If the house opposite js 
painted pink, with stripes of green and 
yellow, let us beg the owner to allow us 
to share the cost. Let us, in addition, 
obtain for him a flash-light advertisement 
to fix on the front. 
literary work 


If we are engaged in 
say, in writing a sermon— 
and a piano-organ is played just outside 
our window, let us no longer send for the 
police, but go out to the filthy foreign 
beggar and, with a pleasant smile, give 
him half-a-crown. If we see a picture, 
or an engraving of one, by Sir W.K.C. B. 
RIcHMOND—such as ** ORPHEUS returning 
Ifrom the Hotel Shades "’ in a very festiv: 
condition—and do not admire it, let us 
promptly buy it and hang it in our house. 

The next time I go to have my hair cut, 
an operation of which—judging by ap- 
pearances—the facetious Dean and his 





|precious painter altogether disapprove, 


I will ask them to subseribe towards the 
eost. The work is a good one, since it 
makes me, or anyone else, look neat and 
tidy. That is more than can be said for 
the misshapen panels, and the pink and 
green and yellow streaks, in WREN’s 
eathedral. H. D. B. 








(To be considered during certain closures.) 

1. BisHops using the Sword and Cutlass 
are requested to close their ears when the 
Admiral from over the way expresses his 
opinion in stronger language than usual 





unexpected | 


If one} 


anent a badly cooked chop. 

2. Literary guests of the Drum and 
Trumpet are requested not to interfere 
with the Librarian of the Club when that 
esteemed functionary is engaged in carving 
the joint. 

3. Gentlemen from the University are 
strongly advised not to interrupt Ex- 
Commissioner CHUTNEY when he commences 
his story about the elephant and the tiger, 
/and how he shot both. 

4. Strangers are invited not to regard 
|soldiers and sailors as brainless machines 

when honorary members of a Service Club, 
and warriors are begged to remember, 
while on the strength of the Pen and 
| Pencil, that literature is not half bad for 
some people, don’t you know. 

5. Perfect sportsmen are begged to quit 
| the smoking-room of the Mitre before 4 in 
‘the morning, as the prelates have con- 
| scientious scruples about late hours. 
| 6. Grumblers are advised to make the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MIXED CLUBLAND. 


|best of everything, as expeditions into 


| . > - 
|strange Clubland only prove the con 


| view, there ’s no place like home. 





Henceforth, let us follow this noble| tention that, from a bow-window point of | 












































(The Daily Telegraph of July 31, says, ‘“‘ An illustration of the growing demand for athletic clergymen was recently given by a country curate, 
who received notice to quit, because, though unexceptionable in other respects, his Vicar declared that ‘ what this parish really needs is a good fast 


howler with a break from the off.’ ’’] 


Mr. Punch clearly foresees something of this kind :—Timz—A.D. 2000. A few minutes prior to an examination for a Curacy. 


Chaplain (ringing bell in background). ‘‘ Now, GENTLEMEN, ‘ TiME!’ THe CALISTHENIC CANDIDATES WILL PLEASE STEP INTO THE 


BisHop’s GYMNASIUM ! 








A DRAWING-ROOM SONG. 
Your love is dead, or else you would not beat me ; 
You have forgotten all the dear old days; 
Your sunny smile, which always used to greet me, 
No longer in the eyes I worship plays ; 
Your sunny smile, your sunny smile, 
No longer in the eyes I worship plays. 


How could you change when, still your slave, I listen 
To each of your commands about the cook ? 

How could you change, nor see the tears that glisten ? 
Have you no kisses left, no loving look ? 

How could you change, how could you change ? 
Have you no kiss for me, no loving look ? 


Yet do L live, remembering how silly 

And yet how sweet you once were wont to be, 
And when you swear because the dinner’s chilly 

I think how once you bore all that for me. 
And when you swear, and when you swear, 

I think how once you bore all that for me! 








ON AN OLD FRIEND. 

“Dear Old Tre!’? That is how everyone affectionately 
spoke of QUINTIN Twiss, from the very first moment of making 
his acquaintance up to the last of retaining his friendship. 
An excellent comedian, primus inter pares among the ‘ Old 
Stagers,’’ and simply ‘‘Tip-Top’’ among amateurs less ex- 
perienced than those of the Canterbury Week. It was on the 
Tuesday of this last Canterbury Week that he passed away. 
No doubt the Treasury robbed the stage of a good sound actor ; 
yet it may be that the majority of professional actors would 
prefer the sweet security of the Government, to the uncer- 
tainties of a Theatrical, Treasury. ‘* Tip’? was ever the ready 
“TIP”? in the cause of charity, and throughout his honest, 


| most emphatically, there never was, at any time, anything but 
| good to be spoken of our dear old friend, Tie Twiss. 








ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRIT. 


INTENDING English visitors to Spa, who may wish to become, 
| temporarily, members of the Cercle des Etrangers, will be pleased 
with the following courteous circular :— 


“ Casino de Spa, Cercle des Etrangers.” 

“ M.,—In polite replying of your esteemed letter of the —— I will hasten to 
send you a statute of the “‘ Cercle des Etrangers’’ with a formulary at this 
annexed. 

‘* Please to send us the formulary back, as soon as possible, the formalities 
for the reception as member wanting two days time. 

‘“‘ We dare inform you that only those persons are allowed to go into the 
drawing-rooms of the Casino, which previously have fulfilled the prescribed 
formalities of admittance. “With the greatest respects 

‘**In order of the directorship of the Casino 
“Tue Curer SECRETARY.” 


“ Casino de Spa, Cercle des Etrangers.” 
“Under-signed, having been acquainted with the statutes of the ‘Cercle 
des Etrangers,’ wishes to fulfill the prescribed formalities in order to have 
inlet and therefore gives following indications :’’ 


(Space for particulars as to name, forename, title, or trade, “ spot and 


|datum,”’ with signature, here follows; and so this most interesting 
document concludes.) 








: OOM PAUL SINGS: 


(“The wrinkles on Mr. Kruaer’s face have disappeared,.’’—Central 
; News Telegram.) 
‘* My wrinkles disappeared! You bet 


I’m up to lots of ‘ wrinkles’ yet.’’ 








SHorT DIALOGUE.—“ Why is the play I’ve written,’’ asked a 
dramatist* of his companion, “like musa, muse, in the Latin 


manly career he could ever be relied upon as ‘‘ The Straight|grammar?’’ And his friend, to whom the question was put, 
‘Tip.’ He acted with “the Punch men” under MARK LEMON, 


“Uncle Mark,” when, for the BENNETT Fund they played in 
London and at Manchester. De mortuis nil nisi bonum; and, 


replied, ‘‘ Because it’s always being ‘declined.’’’ ‘‘ Vous avez 
raison,’’ said the dramatist, who knew French. And so they 





parted. 
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NCE upon a | There was a painful contrast in the habits of the two uneles, | 
time there| Uncle JoHN had a large house in the salubrious district ot | 
were two|Hampstead. Uncle HARRY had a small set of chambers in a fast | 
uncles, of place called the Albany. Uncle JOHN was always glad to see | 


Gl 


= 


whom one} his nephews at lunch on Sunday and to take them afterwards 








ier 
ANN 


\ 


‘ 


was good|for a nice long walk, ineuleating as they walked great moral | 





and onej|truths appropriate to the day, the importance, for example, of 





was wicked. They were | looking at every penny before they spent it and the wickedness | 





the sons of a rich mer-| of spending a shilling when sixpence would have done as well. | 
chant of the City of London, who had made Uncle Joun, the | But if they called on Uncle Harry quite late in the morning 
elder, a partner in his business, and had sent Uncle Harry, the | they found him in a dressing-gown, smoking a pipe and reading 
younger, to the University with a view to making him a light literature. Moreover, his conversation left much to be 
barrister and a gentleman, so that he might ultimately become | desired, not infrequently consisting of (as he thought) jocular 
a Lord Chancellor or a Lord Chief Justice or, at any rate, an| remarks and questions insinuating the most deplorable habits 
eminent Queen’s Council and a member of the Athenzeum Club. jon the part of his nephews, remarks and questions which they 
This result would not only have been very nice for Uncle HaRRy | did not openly resent only because it was beneath their dignity 
but would have reflected gentlemanliness and eminence on the | todoso. It was true that Uncle HARRY sometimes gave them 
family and the business, which was lucrative but not of a kind | gratuities to a larger extent than Uncle John, but then it was 


which in itself exalted its proprietors like banking or brewing 


felt that whereas Unele Harry did no work for his five hundred 
beer. Uncle Harry, however, was so unwise and ungrateful }a year Uncle JoHN drove down to the City four times a week for 
as to spend his time in going to horse races and playing games| his money—which was probably quite seven thousand a year. 
—and not so much nice innocent games, in which even clergy-| Besides, Uncle HARRY sometimes accompanied his gifts by a 
men can join, such as lawn tennis and croquet and guessing | distressing confession that he had been lucky at cards. 
acrosties, as games at which people smoke and drink and lose| Another difference was that Uncle HARRY was careless of 
money, such as roulette and baccarat and pool. This extra-| appearances and frequented Bohemian society, while Uncle 
ordinary conduct so incensed Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE that |JOHN’s circle rose every year higher and higher, until it 
he allowed Uncle HARRY only five hundred a year, and announced | included retired generals and dignitaries of the Chureh; he 





his intention of leaving his money to Uncle Jonny. It was at|did everything that was correct, and was really growing quite 
this time that Uncle Harry acquired his definite position of |like a country gentleman. Another difference was that Unele 
Wicked Uncle in the family, and although he abandoned his old, | JOHN was a very abstemious man, only drinking port at Junch 


reprehensible amusements for the comparatively inexpensive |and champagne at dinner by the doctor's orders; but Unele | 


(and, when moderately indulged, even innocent) pursuit of whist, | HARRY, not content with drinking a whisky-and-soda while he 
it was felt that some less negative reform on his part, some] played his whist, had been known to confess that he liked a 
achievement producing wealth or honours, was necessary before | little hot drink before going to bed ; consequently it was 


the unfortunate stigma could be removed from him. And such | always said in the family that he was an incurable dipsomaniae. | 





an achievement Uncle Harry showed no inclination whatever | But we might dwell on these unfortunate differences for ever: 
| . ? > wiok 

to atempt. | enough tosay that Unele JoHN was good, and Uncle HakRY wicked. 
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—————— 
Now, shortly before Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE’s death he 
felt an impulse which was (perhaps) creditable to his kindness 


of heart, but was extremely unfair to Uncle JoHN. He said 


that Uncle HARRY had sobered down—‘ You little know!”’ 
said Unclé JoHN, but Grandfather BRIDLEBRIDGE would not 
listen—and had been treated rather unfairly ; he intended to 
leave Uncle HARRY a substantial share of the business. Uncle 
Joun keenly felt the injustice of this idea, and Aunt EMMELINE, 
his wife, felt it even worse; but in vain they argued and 
expostulated, the old man—for it is only fair to remember that 
he was over eighty years old—persisted in his determination. 
And when Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE died, it was found by an 
examination of his papers that he had actually gone so far as 
to prepare a new will by which Uncle Harry was left a share 
But by a 
most fortunate accident, an accident which Aunt EMMELINE, 


in the business worth a hundred thousand pounds ! 


who was a profoundly religious woman, did not hesitate to 
eall an interposition of Providence, this wicked will had not 
been signed. Unluckily, however, Uncle HARRY was present 
at its discovery; I say unluckily, because the circumstance 
induced him to make a very painful exhibition of himself. He 
positively alleged that Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE’s wish, as 
expressed in the will, ought to be binding on Uncle JOHN. 
This unworthy insinuation was met at first by a natural silence, 
but after a while Uncle JOHN and Aunt EMMELINE forced them- 
selves to speak, Aunt EMMELINE first. She pointed out to 
Uncle HARRY that his suggestion was an insult to his father’s 
memory. The poor old man, she said, his intellect enfeebled 
by age, had for the first time in his life contemplated an 
unjust and foolish action; but mercifully better thoughts had 
intervened, and he had stayed his hand at the last moment 
and left the will unsigned. It was, therefore, utterly cruel 
and wicked to rake up the poor old man’s mistake—the rash 
impulse of a moment only. She wept; but Uncle Harry, dead 
(as she said) to all good feeling, rejoined with the unworthy 
quibble, that if Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE had repented of his 
wish he would have torn up the will. This foolish reply was 
ignored ; but Uncle JouN condescended to argue on grounds of 
He argued that Uncle HARRY did not work, whereas 
he (Uncle JOHN), except for three months in the summer, when 


reason. 


he was in Scotland, and six weeks in the winter, when he went 
to the Riviera, worked hard, going to the City four times a 
week, and staying there till tea-time. He said that he made 
the money ; why should Uncle HARRY have it to spend? To 
this unanswerable argument Uncle HARRY had the audacity 
to reply that it was Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE and not Uncle 
JOHN who had made the business, and that Unele Joun’s work 
was light and mechanical, and that, therefore, Grandfather 
BIRDLEBRIDGE was justified in leaving him (Uncle Harry) a 
share. This was more than Aunt EMMILINE, patient as she 
was, could bear, and she was compelled to ask Uncle HARRY 
to leave the house. Ultimately, of course, Uncle JOHN refused 
to pay any part of the hundred thousand pounds. 

At first, there was some disposition in the family to support 
Unele Harry's preposterous claim; not that Uncle JOHN could 
possibly act otherwise than justly, but because Uncle Harry, 
With all his failings, was certainly a very generous man, and, 
therefore, it would have been nice and pretty if Uncle JOHN 


found that Uncle Joun’s determination was unalterable, every- 





es 


had seen his way to be generous to him. But when it was 


| hoay agreed that he was quite justified. He had now nearly 
twenty thousand a year, and had a house in a very nice part 
of the town, as well as property in Worcestershire, Grand- 
father BIRDLEBRIDGE’S property, and mixed in society which 
was really quite aristocratic. Uncle HARRY went on in his 
old, bad, useless way, reading novels and playing whist, and 
drinking something hot before he went to bed. It was very 
sad, indeed, and showed how right Uncle JoHN had been. A 
previous will stood, by which Uncle HARRy’s five hundred a 
year was confirmed to him for his life, after which it was to 
revert to Uncle JOHN or his heirs. 

We must now take leave of the uncles for a moment, and say 
There were several of 
them, but it is perhaps unnecessary that we should talk of any 
except RICHARD and May. They were first cousins (Uncle JOHN 
and Uncle HARRY were real uncles to both), and had married 
one another and were a very nice young couple. The story may 
suggest that they were like the Babes in the Wood, but in truth 
they differed from those perhaps too innocent children in some 
important respects. Experience of the world had brought them 
caution and it is improbable that any wicked uncle could have 
deceived them, nor would they have been so imprudent as to 


something of the nephews and nieces. 


lie at night on the damp grass and use leaves instead of bed- 
RICHARD was a doctor but was not as yet prosperous ; 
Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE had made him a small allowance, but 
it ceased on his death and Uncle JOHN did not continue it, 
because it was far better and healthier for RICHARD to be 
But do not suppose that 
either RICHARD or MAY was cross with Uncle JOHN on that 
account. Oh, dear no! They went to stay with him whenever 
he asked them, and listened gratefully to his good advice. MAY 
was a splendid manager, and it was wonderful how comfortable 
they seemed to be and how well she’was dressed. She often 
got RICHARD new patients, and, like a good wife, never permitted 
him to be slack in his work. She was indeed a good young 
woman, and so kind-hearted that she even had charity for 
Uncle HARRY. Of course, she could not avoid sharing the family 
opinion of him, or contradict Aunt EMMELINE when she spoke of 
But when she met him she 


clothes. 


dependent on his own exertions. 


his wickedness and dipsomania. 
used to talk to him in a kind of playful manner which was 
very pretty to observe. She even asked him to dinner some- 
times, saying to RICHARD: ‘‘I think it’s worth while; you never 
By which she probably meant that Uncle HaRRY might 
turn over a new leaf. She was his favourite niece, and when he 
had had a good run of luck at whist he used to buy her presents. 
Of course she disapproved of the source of them, but it was 
better the money should be spent in this way than in horrid 


know.”’ 


dissipation. 

Well, one day RicHarp and May went down to stay from 
Saturday to Monday with Uncle JoHN in Worcestershire, and 
on Saturday night when May had gone to her room (RICHARD 
staying up to get good advice from Uncle JoHN) old Mrs. 
HoPKINSON, who had been Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE’S house- 
keeper and had known May all her life, came in to talk to her. 
She talked of Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE’s last days, and 
presently she said : 

‘*You know, Miss, I sometimes have misgivings about some- 
thing which happened two days before the dear old gentleman 
died. He sent for me and GuBBINS’’-——GUBBINS had been the 
butler, and had retired with a pension—‘‘ to the library, and 
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asked us to witness his signature. We couldn’t see what the 
document was, and he didn’t tell us. But I can’t help thinking 
it was something important, and, as I said, I have my mis- 
givings. Why? Why, you see, Miss, before his death Mr. 
BIRDLEBRIDGE was changed like—not that he wasn’t as clear- 


headed and sensible as ever, dear gentleman, but he grew 


careless. I’ve known him put letters he had written in a} 


drawer, and forget to have them posted for days.”’ 


‘** I see, I see,’’ said May, taking a kindly interest in the old 
lady’s chatter. ‘* Did you speak of this to Uncle JOHN ?”’ 

** Yes, Miss, and he said it had either been posted all right or 
was of no importance. Still, my mind misgives me. To the best 
of my belief, no letter was posted after that. Mr. BIRDLEBRIDGE 
sat reading all day.’’ 


** Reading ?’’ repeated MAY, still keeping up her kind interest. 

** Yes, reading all day, and having his meals in the library. 
And then, poor gentleman, he was taken suddenly ill.’’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ said May regretfully. Presently she said she 
was tired, and, kissing old Mrs. HOPKINSON as she had done when 
a child, sent her away. She proceeded to undress, a thoughtful 
look on her frank young face. She did not, however, try to go 
to sleep at once but looked rather languidly at a book she found 
on a table, still, it seemed, thinking of Grandfather BIRDLE- 
BRIDGE. 
opened it at the part where ETHEL finds old Mrs. NEWCOME’s 


The book happened to be The Newcomes, and she 


letter in Orme's History of India. Suddenly MAy shut the book 
with a snap, and sat up in bed. No doubt she had heard 
RicHARD's footstep on the stairs. The next morning MAY had 
a headache and would not go to church with the rest, and when 
they were gone she went to the library. It appeared, however, 
that physical exertion rather than repose was necessary to her 
complaint, for she at once began a curious game of taking down 
book after book and shaking it. When she reached the 
hundredth hook or so a paper fell out, and proved to be a letter 
addressed to Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE’s solicitor. May felt 
that the possible importance of this, and the fact that it had 
been delayed for over a year, made it necessary for her to over- 
come her natural delicacy and to open the envelope. And, lo! 
inside was a will signed by Grandfather BIRDLEBRIDGE and 
witnessed by Mrs. HorkINSON and GuBBINS. It was substantially 
the same as the unsigned will, but contained some a!terations 
of form and detail which had made a fresh copy necessary ; it 
left Uncle Harry a hundred thousand pounds. 
* * * * * * 

Late on Monday morning while Uncle Harry sat reading a 
novel over his fire he was surprised by a visit from his favourite 
niece MAY. The dear girl came like a ray of sunshine into the 
dismal little room. She almost danced up to Uncle Harry, and 
kissed him affectionately. 


. 


**Now, Uncle Harry," she eried, ‘‘I’ve not come to gossip. 
I've come on most important business. But, first, you must make 
me a promise. If through me—through me, mind—you get a 
large sum of money, will you give me half? ’”’ 

Her frank, innocent eyes sparkled with fun, and the old man 
looked at her affectionately ; he was not really old, being still 
under sixty, but he had a red face and a large white moustache. 
All the same, he did not seem to like promising in the dark. 
But May laughingly insisted. ‘‘ Promise, Uncle HARRY!"’ she 
eried, shaking a playful forefinger at him—it was really a very 


pretty scene. ‘* Promise at once, or I'll go. Seriously, on your 





| honour as a gentleman!’’ Uncle HARRY could not resist the 
| dear girl’s appeal, and promised. Then she produced the Will, 
| Itis regretable that at first, in his excitement, Uncle HARRY 
| permitted himself to speak rudely to MAY, and failed to see the 
fun of her little joke. He said that the promise was ridiculous. 
She took his passing fit of ingratitude in very good part. She 
| left the promise to his sense of honour and kindness; byt 
pointed out that he had no use for all the money, and half of it 
would be such a splendid thing for her and RICHARD. Unele 
HARRY did not know how hard the struggle with poverty had 
been—especially for her, because RICHARD had the resource of 
his hard work, poor boy. Now, if only Uncle Harry would be 
good and kind and noble, they could have such a happy home 
and he (Uncle HARRY) would always find a loving welcome in it. 
Uncle HARRY ended by laughing, and called her an artful little 
eat in a kind voice, at which she laughed so arehly and merrily 
and forgivingly that he could no longer doubt her real goodness 
and affection. 

The will was duly proved, and Uncle JOHN began to pay Unele 
HARRY the profit from the business arising from his hundred 
thousand pounds share, together with arrears, and Uncle Harry 
paid half to MAY and RICHARD. Uncle JOHN and Aunt 
EMMFLINE were of opinion that it had been wrong of May to 
leave Worcestershire without saying a word about the will she 
had found, and they said so in rather trenchant language. They 
were not mollified by her explanation that she could not bring 
herself to spoil a delightful visit by making a painful disclosure, 
and refused to see her any more. When, however, Aunt 
EMMELINE heard that MAY herself was being enriched by the 
transaction, she felt bound to criticize her in person and 
delivered a speech which expressed a very harsh (and, Iam 
sure, mistaken) view of her character andconduct. ‘* But, Aunt 
EMMILINE,”’ said poor MAY, ‘‘ we were so badly off, and Uncle 
JOHN would do nothing for us.”’ 

‘*If I were you,’’ replied Aunt EMMELINE, ‘‘ rather than touch 
a penny of that money, I would work my hands to the bone!” 

May looked sadly down at her hands, which were white and 
dimpled like those of a child, as, indeed, she was in her 
innocent heart. But ahappy thought restored her cheerfulness. 

‘*But don’t you think, dear Aunt EMMELINE,’’ she asked, 
‘*that one can often do more good by having money, and time 
to use it wisely, than by working? ”’ 

This had been a favourite sentiment of Aunt EMMELINE’s own, 
and though she did not agree with its present application she 
did not pursue the discussion. 

Prosperity is said, sometimes, to have an evil effect on 
people, and it is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying to record 
that its effect on Uncle HARRY was quite different; he showed 
at once several noble qualities, and the opinion of the family 
changed. It was found that his companions at whist were men 
of great intellectual distinction, whom it was very nice for 
Uncle HARRY to meet. Also whist itself was a fine exercise 
for the mind, and if Uncle HARRY chose to usc his really great 
abilities in this way, why, he could afford to do so. His little 
hot drink at night turned out to be absolutely necessary for 
his tendency to chill on the liver, and it was wonderful to see 
how temperate he was and how little money he spent on him- 
self. And then he was so kind and generous; MAy’s frank 
enthusiasm for him found an echo everywhere. In fine, his 
career as Wicked Unele was (like this idyll) at an end. 
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